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HE world and the world’s doctors say 
that death is natural. Yes, 1 answer, 
and so is life natural. Indeed if there were 
no life, there could be no death; so that life 
is natural first, and death only afterwards. 
It ought to be presumed therefore, that life 
is more natural than death. They are ex- 
actly opposite to each other. and yet both are 
natural: therefore nature fights itself, and 
antagonism is natural. The fact that a thing 
is natural, then, is no sure sign that it will 
prevail or has a right to prevail. It has a 
right to fight, but so has its antagonist ; and 
the question which shall prevail must be deter- 
mined by a higher power. It is natural for 
the cat to kill the mouse ; but it is just as nat- 
ural for the mouse to escape the cat with all 
its might, and alittle more so, because life to 
the mouse is worth more than meat to the cat. 
The statement, therefore, that death is 
natural, is not quite half of the truth: the 
whole truth is, that a fight between life and 
death is natural, and that life being primary 
and better than death, has the right to prevail, 
and is most likely to in the long run, if there 
is a good God that manages the world. 

Throughout the animal creation there is a 
universal and everlasting fight against death. 
Every living being, from the infinitesimal in- 
sect to the elephant and the whale, is striving 
with might and main to keep itself alive, and 
stave off death as long as possible. But this 
fight, so far as brutes are concerned, is carried 
on by mere instinct and momentary struggles, 
without concert or foresight, or science. 

Man, on the other hand, though an animal, 
is quite distinct from all other animals, by the 
fact that in the fight with death, he foresees, 
calculates, lays plans, uses science and combi- 
nation ; and even hopes in one way or another 
for immortality. It must be that man hates 
death far more intensely than the brutes can, 
because he understands its horrid character, 
can reflect upon its details, foresees and 
dreads it from afar. In fact man’s life, unlike 
that of the brutes, is made miserable almost 
from birth by the fear of death. So that the 
universal revolt against death is immensely 





fiercer and stronger in the human sphere than 
anywhere below ; and with this intensified ha- 
tred of death, man’s foresight and invention 
go to work and organize all the results of 
experience and science into a vast system of 
strategy against the destroyer. With thou- 
sands of educated men for leaders, the mill- 
ions are forming themselves into one great ar- 
my of resistance to disease ; and as disease is 
the cause of death—nay, is death itself in its 
beginning—the courage and enthusiasm of 
this army must at last rise to the encounter 
with the central foe under whom the whole 
creation groans. Now must we believe that 
man, with all this advantage of power and rea- 
son, will have no better success in the war 
with death than the brutes have? Are we to 
be stopped in our plea against the king of ter- 
rors by the allegation that death is natural; 
when we know that this allegation only means 
that death has been natural to brutes, and to 
men so long as they were like brutes, too ig- 
norant to combine and fight the enemy scien- 
tifically ? 

What is the difference between man and the 
brute? The popular answer is, Man hasa 
soul, and the brute has none. Very well; 
but is man with a soul, amenable to death, 
just as if he were a brute withouta soul ? 
Must man, with the consciousness of an immor- 
tal, inner life, submit to the law that governs 
the brutes that perish? Reason demands 
that there should be a difference of bodily 
destiny between soul and no soul. If the 
soulless brutes do die, that is no reason why 
immortal souls should have mortal bodies. 
Let like go with like. If we are immortal be- 
ings, I say it is natural that we should have 
immortal bodies. 


THE HOME OF PAUL. 

AUL, as a native of Tarsus, justly claimed 

that he was “a citizen of no mean city.” 
Prof. Felton in his Lectures on the “ Life of 
Greece,” in sketching the general culture of the 
Hellenic world after the Macedonian conquest, 
thus alludes to the home of the great hero of 
Christianity : 

“The principal seats of science and education 
at this stage, weve Athens, Rhodes, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, and especially Tar- 
sus, immortalized as the place where St. Paul 
acquired that various and accurate learning 
which made him the most efficient teacher of 
Christianity among the first disciples of Christ. 
Strabo says, that here, so great was the zeal of 
men for the cultivation of philosophy and the 
other branches of a liberal education, that Tarsus 
surpassed Athens, Alexandria ang every other 
place that vould be mentioned, where the lec 


tures and schools of philosophers have existed.” 

One of the great results of the Macedonian 
conquest, so disastrous to the political life of 
Greece, was, to spread Hellenic culture, philos- 
ophy, science and art over the eastern world. 
It brought Hellenic and Hebrew life and _civili- 
zation into nearer and more direct contact, and 
thus prepared the way for the marriage which 
was afterwards to be consummated. They fi- 
nally met in perfect union at Tarsus, in the 
person of Paul. Born at Tarsus under the full 
blaze of Greecian culture, in an atmosphere 
rich with the influence and spirit of Socrates, 
Plato and Demosthenes ; probably passing his 
early youth there, he goes thence to Jerusalem 
to drink in at the feet of Gamaliel all that was 
great and glorious in the Jewish culture—the 
harvest of two thousand years. Made prisoner 
by Jesus Christ on the plain of Damascus, he 
afterward went up to Jerusalem and formed a 
junction with Peter, “abiding with him fifteen 
days.” From thence he went to Tarsus, which 
was apparently again his home till Barnabas 
came thither to “‘seek” him out. Again when 
he parted from Barnabas, and chose Silas as his 
companion, we find him setting his face toward 
Cilicia, of which Tarsus was the chief city. 
Thus the early years of Paul, both as a man 
and a Christian, were connected with a city con- 
spicuous in the annals of Hellenic culture and 
civilization. His home, in rhythmical keeping 
with his wonderful career, as the harmonizer of 
the Jew and the Greek, was midway between 
Athens and Jerusalem. T. L. P. 


ASCENDING LOVE. 


gS be O. C. has braved a good deal of public 
odium, but in nothing has she shown her 
courage more than in the confession of her doc- 
trine of the “ ascending fellowship”—the mating 
of the young and old. At first thought, and in 
its bare statement, this is the most offensive of 
all social heresies. It is odious to the whole 
class of pleasure-seekers, as well as to the mor- 
alists. A thousand false imaginations suggest 
themselves: as that it involves compulsion and 
detested combinations; that it is the death of 
all romance, the grave of all poetry in love. I 
wish I had a pen worthy of this subject; I 
would put things in a new light very soon. 

The fact that the young folks of O. C. (some 
forty of them between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five) are happy and enthusiastic, ought’ 
to be enough to convince common folks that 
there is no very systematic violation of their 
attractions and repugnances going on. But 
the fact that our very specialty is to make love 
free, that is, free from every law but the law of 
attraction, should above all exempt us from ‘the 
suspicion of forced combinations. We are 
called free-lovers sometimes, and consider our- 
selves miscalled ; but the name belongs to us if 








it meaus that love is not compulsory in our So- 
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ciety, that nobody has a right to claim another’s 
love. The young certainly have the benefit of 
this principle as much as %#y one. Nothing is 
better understood in the O. C. than that love is 
to be attracted, not forced—that all shall have 
what they ean fairly attract and no more. 
This bears hard, in one sense, on a class ; but it is 
assumed to begin with, that nobody joins the 
Community from motives of pleasure, but from 
devotion to Christ and motives of self-improve- 
ment. Now any pressure which comes upon 
me to self-improvement, is really in my favor. 
Tf I was once tempted to complain, I long ago 
turned away from envious comparisons to in- 
creasing, if possible, my attractiveness. Then, 
we are all in for the resurrection; some are more 
beautiful now, but all will be beautiful then, 
and the time is short, and we can shorten it. 

But does anybody object to the young loving 
the old if they want to? and is it an ineredible 
thing that they should?) Do not imagine to 
yourself beautiful youth loving decrepitude and 
deformity, or buoyant young life mixing itself 
with life that is weary of itself. The old—as 
we use the term in our doctrine of the ascend- 
ing fellowship—are persons of mature experi- 
ence, of sober years as some would say; not 
persons overcome with old age, which, in its 
characteristics of spirit and body, is counted the 
object of criticism rather than love in the O. C, 
Strange as this will seem to those who do not 
believe that old age is a disease, I will not stop 
to explain, but go on and ask again, if it is sup- 
posed. impossible that the young should love 
the old—that the old should be able to get the 
hearts of the young? The beautiful Ruth “ fol- 
lowed not young men, whether poor or rich,” 
but seems to have pleased her mother-in-law 
and all her friends, and the Lord too, by choos- 
ing a man of sober years. She became one of 
a glorious line, and her great-grandchild was 
David, the king. The virgin Mary was her 
true daughter, if, according to tradition, Joseph 
was old enough to be her father. Jane Eyre— 
whose story is the most subtle and powerful of 
all fictions, sounding the very depths of the heart 
—loved at eighteen a man of thirty-five; and 
all the heroines of which she has been the type 
since, have followed her example. The girl has 
been matched to ripened manhood, simplicity 
to experience in life. The mother of the Com- 
munity Noyeses illustrated our point when 
young, by falling in love with a man forty years 
old and dismissing a youthful suitor for his hand. 
Her children call her blessed for that. 

But you say my examples are all on one side. 
I know it; but for a woman of forty to love a 
young man is quite a different thing in the so- 
cial etiquette of the world, from a man of forty 
marrying @ young woman. It would be thought 
a shameful weakness, and followed with crush- 
ing seandal. No woman would confess such a 
love if guilty of it, and she is under every in- 
ducement to suppress the beginning. The fear 
of shame is her impregnable guard. So, on the 
other hand, a young man in common society 
would have to be far above the terror of ridi- 
cule in order to love a woman much his senior 
in years. But the world cannot tell at all what 
would be the currents of attraction in society 
where the etiquette is reversed, and ascending 
love is honorable in both sexes. Let them 
wait and see. I have not begun to say what 
could be said, F. 





FAITH TESTIMONY. 


[ The following note was written for the noon 
meeting at O. C., by one of the W. P. family, who 
has suffered much for several months from an affec- 
tion of the eyes. The hand-writing is uncertain, but 
the testimony is strong and inspiring, and the un- 
conscious writer will pardon us for giving it a wider 


circulation. ] 
I THANK God for some new experience in 

faith. Mr. asked me a few days since 
if I had ever had a regular surgeon examine my 
eyes. I said I had not. He said that Dr. S 
had been able to produce such rapid cures in 
some cases that he had wished I would have him 
look at mine. I did not make much reply, but 
felt as I did soon after my eyes were first taken ; 
that I did not want to be cured except by faith. 
If God plainly manifested his will that I should 
consult some oculist, | would do it, but without 
With this 
my heart went out to God to guide and help 
me, and I soon felt an increased nearness to 
God, and confidence in him as my physician. I 
felt like saying as Shadrach, Meschech, and 
Abednego did, “Our God is able to deliver, 
and he will deliver; du¢ if not, I will not turn 
from him to the wisdom of man.” I attribute 
the delay in my case, not to God’s lack of power 
or willingness, but to my lack of preparation to 
He has the best reasons for it; mean- 
time I feel that every approach to him brings on 
an influx of life and health. No one can get 
near to him without experiencing the electric 
shock—the vital spa:« which the poor woman 
felt who touched the hem of Christ’s garment. 
I am confident that I am in communication with 
that power, and expect through it to be made 
strong in my inner life, and that life will reach 
my eyes and go on to the resurrection. Since 
this new departure in faith, my eyes and head, as 
wellas my heart, have been growing strong. 

c. 








such a manifestation I could not. 


receive. 


Willow-Place, June 13. 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 


AT ONEIDA, 
Tuesday Evening, June 11, 1867. 

[Homely earnestness is always more pleasing in a 
speaker than vapid rhetoric ; and there is so much of 
the former in a speech made by a late visitor at O. 
C. in one of their evening meetings, that we are in- 
duced to give the report in this column. The re- 
porter says: “One should have heard it delivered 
to have any idea of the effect, or of the man. He 
was wonderfully earnest. His grammar has to be 
corrected, but his pronunciation was not bad. His 
emphasis was the chief feature of his style. The 
stress on some of the words was astonishing.” 

Mr. Woolworth—Have you anything you 
would like to communicate this evening, Mr. 
K 2 

Mr .K- .—Yes sir, I have, and I thank God 
for the opportunity. I have come clear down 
here from Michigan to relate my experience. 
That has been my intention; and in order to 
do that I will have to give you a short biogra- 
phy of my life, going on now forty years. 
My father and mother moved from Connecticut 
to Ohio at the time Ohio was called New 
Connectigut or the Western Reserve. That 
was as far west as they then looked. They 
were the first settlers, before this canal was 
built ; and they lived and suffered the priva- 
tions of pioneers. They had to pay three shil- 
lings a yard for calico, and a dollar or twelve 











spect, it night have been better. 





shillings a pound for tea; and salt—why, it 
was abominable! I’ve forgotten what it did 
cost. All they could get for wheat was three 
shillings a bushel, and couldn’t sell it at that. 
They lived there and brought up a family; and 
they were pious folks; they belonged to the 
Methodist sect. They were strict, and ! was 
brought up orthodox, according to Connecticut 
laws and rules. They agreed with Solomon, 
that if you spare the rod you spoil the child. [ 
was brought up under that rule. I see, after 
all, that in my case it operated right the re- 
verse. I think the rod spoilt me, in one sense. 
If I had been brought up different in this re- 
But then, they 
were honest in their belief. They continued 
there, and by and by father backslid and went 
away from the church. Then he was convert- 
ed and taken into the church again. I remem- 
ber the time he made his second confession. It 
was in a revival meeting the Methodists were 
having. He continued in the church a time, 
and then he went back again and never was _re- 
claimed, but died in his sins at last, some three 
or four years ago. 

I was brought up, as I said, very strict—too 
strict, I knew afterward. This life had such an 
effect that I seemed to have free thoughts and a 
mind of my own. It seemed to be natural for 
me. I could not see the goodness of their re- 
ligion, that could not stand by, but had so 
many ups and downs. I have looked, and ob- 
served, and had a good deal of experience. I 
have longed all my life for a better religion 
than that. I had no chance for a common- 
school education; my father could not give it 
tome. But I have observed, and what I have 
seen I have known, and | have realized it, and 
it has established my faith. The Orthodox be- 
lief was inconsistent with my belief and views. 
Then Spiritualism came around, and Universal- 
ism. 1 thought Universalism better than the 
Methodists’ belief. It seemed a little more 
like the gospel. As to Spiritualism, I said it 
looked well and as though the spirit of God was 
there, and if it had that spirit in it it might be 
the true thing. But after all I didn’t swal- 
low it. 

So I passed on and kept watching for a true 
religion. Christ said, “ By their works ye shall 
know them.” By godly conversation and 
works you shall know what peopleare. I have 
looked and watched, and what I have seen and 
observed in religion had almost driven me to 
unbelief. I told them I could not accept the 
Orthodox belief. They came talking to me, and 
I always gave them their change back. ‘The 
Bible looked dull, and was untouched, because 
so many beliefs came out of it. The first spark 
of light upon my mind, which was to grow into 
a flame, was the CircuLar. I accidentally came 
across that paper. It was by mere accident. I 
borrowed. it and read it, and kept on doing so 
till I could not get it any longer. Then I felt 
as though something was lacking or lost that I 
had been having. I was pondering it in my 
mind, when something, I think a spirit, told me 
to go to Mrs. S—— and jnquire about the Com- 
munity. I was not acquainted with her, but 
had heard that she had lived here. I thought if 


she would give me a little light I should know 
what to do. She gave me a good deal of infor- 
mation, I was not right in a good many particu- 
lars, and she told me if I was looking here I 
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must first write. I had thought of starting 
right on, but she said that was not the way. 
Then she said, “ Here is the Berean, and I will 
lend it to you if you will take good care of it 
and bring it back, as it is a book I think a good 
deal of.” I took that book and carried it home 
and read it, and it was the most interesting 
book I ever read. I had a great many ideas 
that had sprung up in my mind, and I did not 
know whether anybody had the same, and I did 
not care, for they looked reasonable. But in 
reading that book I came across a passage 
every once in a while that was just what I had 
thought before. I told my woman, “ There’s 
some of my sentiments. That passage is just 
what I have been believing.” I read it through, 
and then what did I do? Why, I carried it 
home asI promised to dv. But I was lost 
without it. Then I took the Bible, mostly the 
New Testament, and read it. And what did I 
find there? Why, I found the same sentiments 
there that were in that book. I believed it was 
all true. 

Mrs. S told me I must write to you; so 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Noyes, asking informa- 
tion, and to have the Circutar sent tome. I 
recollect going to the Sunday school when I 
was a child, and reading the Testament some ; 
but I was too young to understand it. The 
Circuxar was the first reading that ever did 
me any good. As I said, I wrote to Mr. Noyes, 
but got no answer. I just got a Crrcunar. It 
was all right, I suppose, though I had expected 
to get an answer. In that first number of the 
Crrcutar I got exactly the information I was 
asking for. I had asked Mr Noyes to write to 
me, and that Circutar told me just what I 
wanted to know. 





I said to my woman, 
“What’s that? Was that published on pur- 
pose for me? It could not have been better. 
It couldn’t have been written better.” I went 
right on and read the Circutar week after 
week. After a while I wrote to Mr. Noyes 
again and sent the money for the paper. I 
think I wrote the third letter, and as I got no 
answer I concluded to keep silent. I used to 
go over every week after the paper. It gener- 
ally came Thursday, and I would go over so as 
to be there to have it as soon as it was in, 
which was generally about dark. Sometimes it 
wouldn’t come in time, and I have had to go 
the second time for it. I never read a more 
interesting paper than that. It has been the 
means—that paper and its writings and doc- 
trines—of making me a different man. Before 
this I was in unbelief, and when they asked me 
what I believed, I didn’t know; and so I told 
them, “Oh! I’m a free thinker. Call me that, 
and let me go.” I began to think there was a 
true religion to be found. And now I heartily 
believe I have found it. The religion in the 
Orthodox churches which is called the true re- 
ligion, often isn’t religion at all. That isn’t the 
religion I am after, that worships the devil and 
serves him, and pretends to be true. I have ob- 
served, and what I have seen I know. 

I came clear down here from Michigan to see 
and worship, and I hope when I go back I shall 
carry a big blessing. I have got a great deal 
to say. But this is the longest speech I ever 
spoke in public. I have been to a debating so- 
ciety and have spoken some, but I never got up 
so before and spoke to such an audience. It has 
always been very difficult for me to get up and 





speak. Iam an ignorant man, and never had 
any education. But I know what I have expe- 
rienced. 

I made up my mind that God was on my 
side, and I wanted to be guided by him. I 
have trusted him for guidance. I think he has 
guided me here. They had a revival meeting 
this last winter out there, and a good many 
went. It was within three miles, but I could 
not think of going. I sat right down instead 
and studied that Berean and the Bible and the 
Circutar. I did that thing and I didn’t do any 
thing else scarcely all winter; and 1 believe I 
made out as much as those who went to the revi- 
val. But I’m getting hoarse and dry, and guess 
I won’t say any more now. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
Xv. 
EXPEDITIONS. 


A TRAIN which had just come in from Rolla, 
brought a bundle of tracts and papers. It was 
snowing briskly while I was threading the streets of 
our camp to distribute the welcome contribution, 
when a voice called out, “ Halloo! chaplain, lend me 
your saddle?” ‘Yes, but for how long?” “Two or 
three days, perhaps.” “It would give me pleasure 
Captain B., but I can’t spare it that length of time.” 
“ But I only want to exchange; there is a Mexican 
saddle in my tent which you can use what you will 
ride; Iam not used to riding, but I go in charge of 
the wagon train.” “ Where are you going?” “Oh, 
I don’t know; on a kind of expedition; am not 
allowed to tell what.” “ Yes, take the saddle, and be 
sure you get back unharmed yourself.” A few min- 
utes later, off marched a detachment of nine hun- 
dred picked men, made up of selections from the 
several regiments of the Brigade; cavalry, a section 
of a battery, (two six-pound howitzers,) and infan- 
try, of which were two hundred and fifty of the best 
men of the Twenty-first. Our colonel was in com- 
mand of the whole, and the command of the detach- 
ment from our regiment devolved on our Lieutenant 
Colonel. I soon learned that they had gone in the 
lightest possible marching order, having taken a 
train of wagons to carry baggage, and a part of the 
men by turns, to increase speed and have the men 
fresh for action when they should come where it was 
called for. This looked as though something serious 
was expected. Surely I must go and see it done. I 
went to Captain B.’s tent, and sure enough there 
was an ancient, mustang saddle; but what a saddle 
for a man to ride on! I did not blame him for bor- 
rowing a better one, but it taught me better than to 
make a like exchange again. It had no girth; the 
raw hide, with which that kind is covered, had come 
off and been nailed on again with large nails with 
the heads projecting in a manner more suggestive of 
penance than comfort. I learned on further inquiry 
that we were thought to be quite as likely to have 
warm work where we were, as where they were 
going; that there were several thousand of the en- 
emy’s cavalry in that part of the State; that our 
forces at Springfield had been attacked, and that 
the detachment which had just left us was sent to 
retnforce that point, which by the Missouri roads 
was about one hundred miles away. 

We had at Houston, where we now were, a great 
amount of military stores to defend with our de- 
pleted number; and hence we judged that whether 
the enemy were repulsed or successful at Springfield, 
if our condition were known to them we should be 
likely to hear from the army of mounted Rebs in a 
sudden manner. The storm was increasing; I had 
a hard cold; there lay the old saddle, a very strong 
argument dissuasive; and the general advice to me 
was, not to go. The next two nights, the men lay on 
their urms, The day following, a beautiful Sunday, 
the snow was all gone. We were anxiously discus- 
sing the probable whereabouts and whatabout of 
our comrades, when some one was reported to have 
heard firing to the westward, This set every body 











to listening ; and sure enough, by and by, the west 
wind brought the distinct “thun” of distant can- 
nonading. Again and again the faint peals stirred 
in our hearts the fever of excitement. All was con- 
jecture, and imagination had free play. Had any 
news come to head quarters? If our commanders 
had had any news, we were no wiser for it. We 
were ordered that none should leave camp, but all 
were to be in constant readiness for any emergency. 
We slept on our arms that night, and were in. line of 
battle the next morning at 4 o’clock. We stood thus 
until daylight, and then marched westward. By dint 
of contrivance the old saddle was put to service. 
At sunset we had made thirty-three miles, and turned 
aside at a forsaken farm to boil our coffee and eat 
our hard-tack and raw pork by the heat and light 
which a rail fence most readily afforded. Dispatches 
had come from the first detachments, but their pre- 
cise nature was a matter of most provokingly uncer- 
tain rumor. Before I slept 1 learned that there had 
been a battle at Hartsville, that our men had con- 
tested the field with five thousand rebels for six hours, 
and that both parties had withdrawn, leaving their 
wounded. Our men had gone toward Lebanon, 
northward, and the enemy in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, as we had reason to suppose by a circuitous 
route to fall upon Houston, which had only a few 
convalescents to defend our stores, which we knew 
were a most tempting inducement to the Rebels. 

Our orders were that the reveille should be sounded 
at midaight, and that we should march at one o’¢lock 
in the morning, back to Houston. William and I 
spread our blankets under an apple-tree, and listened 
to the crackling of the fire and the pattering of the 
rain, and to Nellie grinding her corn as she stood 
tied to a limb of the same tree. How much others 
slept in the two hours I don’t know; nor whether I 
slept any; but I made up my mind to go to Harts- 
ville and see our wounded men, if it were possible ; 
and as soon as the drum sounded I went to the 
shanty where the General was, still in his blanket, 
when something like the following conversation took 
place: 

“General, I called to see if I can go to Hartsville.” 

“T don’t see how you can ; no one is going.” 

“What provision is made for the wounded there ?» 

“Those who were able went off to Lebanon with 
the retreating troops; and I sent the ambulances last 
night to bring the others to Houston as 300n as they 
can get away with them. The surgeons will manage 
it; you had best go back to Houston with ws.” 

“ But I feel that I must go and see them.’ 

“ You can go, but it will be on your own responsi- 
bility. The country is swarming with Rebels; it is 
too great a risk. But you, according to usage, are 
not contraband of war; you might get off if taken, 
though they are so treacherous that they pay little 
attention to the laws of war. Ifyou think that you 
can keep out of their hands, or make them believe 
your story, I should be glad enough to have you go 
and look after our wounded, God knows.” 

Taking a cup of coffee and a hard cracker, all were 
soon in motion. 1 halted where we passed into the 
road, to wait for the rear guard to pass, and was 
about to make adash into the darkness westward, 
when I heard horsemen coming from that direction, 
Wheeling into the field again I had just time to rein 
up behind the trees, when they dashed by. It was 
our pickets who had just been called in. Sitting 
still until the last sounds of the departing friends 
died away in the distance, a most oppressive sense of 
loneliness came over me. I was alone inthe enemy’s 
country, in a wilderness at that. Before me was a 
dark forest of cypress and sycamore, and twoswollen 
streams to ford. It was a trying moment. HadI not 
been rash? Would any other man have done such a 
thing? I might still overtake company and protec- 
tion. On the other hand all was gloom and untertain- 
ty. Nellie pawed the ground and lodked toward 
Houston. “ No, Nellie, we are in for it?’ and ina mo- 
ment she was on a gallop toward Hartsville. A mile 
passed, and I heard a sound of wheels ahead, which 
brought us toasudden halt. It was the sound of 
wheels jolting over stones in the water, then grind- 
ing over the coarse gravel on the shore ; then another 
vehicle made the same noise, and all was still. 
Well, that is all right, thought I, it is our ambulances 
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returning with the wounded; they have been spry, 
and will soon come up. I turned out among the 
trees and waited to join them and go on to Houston. 
There ought to be more of them than two, but more 
are coming. I will keep dark until I know. I wait- 
ed, and waited, and none came. What did it mean, 
and at that time of night? Did another road come 
in between me and that stream? Had the ambulan- 
ces taken another track and gone to Houston? If 
so, I should find only rebels, and our dead at Harts- 
ville. The teams might have belonged to some 
rebel concern. Nellie had been captured near 
Hartsville, and that might make me trouble if she 
was recognized. Thus will fear conjure up bug- 
bears, when we yield to it. “ But away with cow- 
ardice ; I will know the worst,” said I; “ I will carry 
out my good intention; God will see me safe 


through.” And Nellie was soon plunging through 
the river, while I was drawing up my feet to keep 


them out of the water. 

It was now raining quite hard, and we made good 
speed, accelerated a little by an attack of a pack of 
dogs who came rushing out from a house, which, 
being lighted up, looked suspicious. Pretty soon I 
was nearly thrown by the horse starting at a pos- 
sum, or something like one, which got out of the 
way as soon as possible. Then came a doubtful fork 
in the road. Which to take was decided by a light 
ahead, which looked high enough to be on the hill 
at Hartsville, and so it proved. The only light in 
town was in the large storehouse opposite the old 
hotel where we had kept hospital. It was some- 
thing to know where we were. Now came another 
question: Does that light belong to friend or foe? 
Two men emerge, each leading a pair of horses. 

“ Good evening,” said I. 

“ Who are you ?” said one of them. 

“ Who are you ?” said I. 

“T guess you will tell first,” said they. 

This sounded Yankee; I was probably in good 
company, but meant to be safe; so I said, “ Don't 
you tell me any thing, and I won't tell you who I 
am, until we see better who we are talking to.” 
But I involuntarily acted on the inward confidence, 
to follow them to the stable and hitch my horse near 
theirs, and walk back to the storehouse with them. 
Turning the corner of the building, our white-coy- 
ered ambulances were visible, and at the same mo- 
ment Doct. D , our brigade surgeon, hailed me 
joyfully, and I was glad to be there. The men with 
the horses were the drivers of two of the ambulan- 
ces, which had been hindered by a breakdown from 
which they had just recovered and started, when I 
was frightened by the sound of their wheels at the 
river. 

The scene inside was painful. There were about 
thirty men, with all sorts of wounds, several of which 
proved to be mortal. The greeting which they gave 
me paid for the dark and lonely ride. I never hada 
better heart for service than I had in rolling up my 
sleeves and aiding the surgeons to get that devoted 
company of brave men ready for their journey. 
They had had but very imperfect attention. All 
the wounds were dressed anew, washed and probed, 
bullets extracted, fractures, splints, pads and ban- 
dages were reiidjusted, and they were all so patient 
and cheerful, so conscious of having done well, that 
the horrors of the occasion were much mitigated. 
It was one of the highest privileges of my army ex- 
perience to see with what lion courage men would 
go into battle, and how like lambs they resigned 
themselves to a fate which all but themselves be- 
wailed, when they came out to die by slow torture 
in the field hospital. Surely, there is something 
godlike in human nature, even in those who have 
not been sanctified by a human priest, or numbered 
in,a visible church. How many found a baptism 
and sacrament in the last great war, who had been 
repelled from the false sanctity of human churches, 
is only known to Him who numbers them with his 
bright jewels. 





OUR EUROPEAN VOYAGERS. 
another part of this paper will be found some 
very interesting communications from G. W. 
Norgs and C. 8. Jostys, our brothers in Europe, 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the former has al- 
ways been a leading writer for the Cmcunar. The 
latter will be remembered as the author of “ Musi- 
cal Reminiscences.” We hope to hear from them of- 
ten during the next three months. Their letters will 
of course be dear to allof us at home. Trained as 
our friends have been in Communism and unselfish 
codperation, it may be expected that they will look 
at Europe with new eyes, and that their stories will 
have many points of freshness, notwithstanding they 
are going on roads that have been described by a 
host of scholars, men of business, and men of pleas- 
ure. We like to look upon this visit of our friends 
to Old England, as a sort of return of the Puritans, 
for our Communism and religion, though widely dif- 
ferent from anything the Mayflower men ever 
dreamed of, seems to us like a natural outgrowth 
from the spirit of those old enthusiasts for the Bible 
and a spiritual religion. 


THE EXACT CENTRE. 


ie is & common idea that “Central New York” is 
the great breeding place of new “ manifestations,” 
The Herald lately gave a long list of the wonderful 
developments, such as Anti-masonry, the Great Re- 
vivals, the Rappings, and, most wonderful of all, the 
O. C., that have started in the middle region of the 
Empire State. I had the curiosity the other day, to 
see how near we are to the “exact centre.” So pass- 
ing athread from behind through a map of New 
York at the point where the O. C., is located ( viz., 
the corner of Oneida Creek southeast of Oneida Cas- 
tle) I made it fast, and extending it to Rouse’s Point, 
the northeast corner of the state, I tied there a knot. 
With the sweep of this thread I then tried in the 
southeast direction, and found that the knot exactly 
centred New York City. Then I carried the thread 
to the west in the general direction of the Central 
Railroad, and found that the knot exactly reached 
Niagara Falls. Now the State, though very irregu- 
lar in its shape, may, on the whole, be considered as 
a triangle, with these places, Rouse’s Point, New 
York City, and Niagara Falls, at three angles. On 
this theory, the O. C. is exactly in the centre. 

After making this discovery, I learned that in past 
discussions about_removing the State Capitol from 
Albany toa more central situation, it has been seri- 
ously proposed to locate it on the elevated ground 
between Oneida Castle and Skenadoah, about two 
miles north of the O. C. J. H. N. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
ONEIDA, June 19.—James Hatch narrowly escaped 
being shot yesterday, by the random fire of a young 





man( one of our neighbors) in the woods. A _ bul- 
let passed through the bottom of his coat. 
....H. W. B. writing from Troy says: “I learn 


that the Baptist church, in Albany, is much dis- 
turbed by the doctrines and practices of the O. C. 
We are preached against and discussed in their con- 
ference meetings with “ holy horror.” I was called 
to account, yesterday, in our behalf, by a man who 
had attended the Baptist meetings.” 

....A picture of the croquet ground, with persons 
playing the game and others looking on, was taken 
yesterday. Several other groups were taken in the 
course of the day, but it was windy, and some of the 
attempts were unsuccessful. About sunset, how- 
ever, most of the family were gathered en masse on 
the lawn, the wind having lulled, when, we are told 
a very good picture was taken. 

....-Mr. Olds writes from Freeport Ill., June 10: 
“ As to your inquiry where the Otraps go: thereisa 
little quadruped about the size of a red squirrei, found 
in the valley of the Mississippi and the Missouri, that 
burrows in the ground, throwing up hillocks from 
twelve to fifteen inches high. They are a great pest 
to the farmer in his cornfields and gardens. This 
animal, Mr. Newhouse will understand by this time, 
is called the gopher, and sure enough, they do go for 
the farmer’s fields in earnest. Bounties are offered 
on al} caught, and farmers’ boys are in for the sport. 
Here is where most of the 0 traps go. Some are 
bought, no doubt, to catch the common house rat, 
brt the great demand is for the market of Iowa. 





Wittow PLace.—What to call O. C. is a ques- 
tion that has much perplexed W. P. We can’t cal! 
it home, for our home is here. Oneida does not distin- 
guish it from the Depot. It is at last proposed that 
we call the O. C. Mother, as we are her son or daugh- 
ter. “ Weare going to mother’s!” That vibrates 
pleasantly. 

...-The following notice has been posted in large 
type: “ The Willow-Place pond is open to the pub- 
lic for bathing purposes between the hours of twelve 
and one at noon, and eight and nine in the evening. 
It is expected that people will confine themselves to 
the above-mentioned hours, and will use their best 
endeavors to keep the bathing-place neat and clean.” 


....The machinists have sent off the pulleys to- 
day which they have been making for W.C. They 
are intended for the printing-press, those now in 
use there being too small. They have also comple- 
ted another silk-cleaner for our own use. This is 
the fourth and last we shall need. One more spin- 
ner and another winder are tobe made, which wil] 
take up about all our accommodations. The num- 
ber of silk machines will then stand thus: five wind- 
ers four cleaners, one doubler, four spinners, a stretch- 
er, a soft-silk winder and two spoolers. 


WALLINGFORD, Thursday, June 20.—Wednesday 
evening at the close of meeting there was a great 
uproar among those who first left the Hall, and we 
who were left, ran to the door to see what could be 
the matter. Twenty voices were exclaiming, 
“Come—” “ Heard—” “Who from?” “ What is 
it?” “Mr. George Noyes—” “Is n’t it grand?” “ Has 
Mr. George Noyes come?” At last the confusion 
resolved itself into the welcome intelligence that 
letters had been received from our brothers who left 
for Europe three weeks ago. They should have 
heard the tumult of joy. Perhaps they did feel the 
glad throbbing of all the Community’s heart. We 
listened, of course, to their letters with thrilling in- 
terest. ....Saturday evening the meeting was pleas- 
antly interrupted by a serenade from the Meriden and 
Wallingford Brass Bands. The music was excellent 
and very much enjoyed, and poorly reciprocated 
with strawberries and cream. We were happy to 
have several of the old Oneida Band here on the 
occasion. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Picking two thousand quarts a 
day now, and the fray thickening. Every meal is a 
strawberry feast, and if our blood is not all straw- 
berry-juice at the end of the term, it will not be be- 
cause these succulents cloy. The season has done 
them justice, and they ripen with remarkable sound- 
ness and purity of flavor. The Agency has given us 
two young men, G. D Allen and G. N. Milier for this 
emergency. 


LETTER TO AN APPLICANT. 


{It often happens that a person will see a copy of 
the CrrcuLaR, or some notice of the O. C. in a local 
paper, and will straightway write that he wants to 
join us. We of course know that such applicants are 
altogether too hasty, and answer them accordingly. 
The following is an answer to one of these appli- 
cants. :] 

Community, Oneida, N. ¥., June 18, 1867. 

Dear Sir:—We print at our Wallingford branch 
a weekly paper called THe CrrcuLar, devoted to 
the principles and affairs of the Community, the 
terms of which are as follows: “Free to all. Those 
who choose to pay, may send one dollar a year.” We 
have also for sale the following publications: 
Hanp-Book OF THE ONEIDA Community; with a 

Sketch of its Founder, and an Outline of its Con- 

stitution and trines. 72 pp. octavo. Price, 

35 cents for single copy ; $3.50 per dozen. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FAITH; 

an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. 

Price, 25 cents for single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
MALE-CONTINENCE; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Inter- 

course. A letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. 

Noyes. Price, 50 cents per doz. 

Back VOLUMES OF THE “ CIRCULAR,” unbound.— 
Price, $1.50 per voiame, or sent (post paid) by 
mail, at $1.75. 

You can get any of these publications, by address- 
ing “ THe CrrcuLar, Wallingford, Conn.,” and from 
them, (especially the paper and the Hand-book,) you 
will'get all needed information about the Community. 

We do not admit strangers to membership. Per- 
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ons wishing to join us are advised to acquaint them- 
selves with our religious and social principles; and 
also to wait till, in some way, we are acquainted 
with their history and character. 


The most common mistake made by those who 
are in haste to join us, is that of supposing the Com- 
munity is a mere social and industrial organization, 
like the Fourier Associations; or a “benevolent in- 
stitution,” like Orphan Asylums, where any body 
that wants a home can find one. The truth is, the 
Community is a Church, and requires religious char- 
acter as the first qualification for membership. 

At the same time, we are glad to receive as visit- 
ors, all who are interested in Communism. But in 
order that our hospitality may be extended to the 
greatest number, and not be a burden to ourselves, 
we have to prescribe the following limitations; viz. : 
all visits of considerable length should be agreed 
upon by previous correspondence; and visits not so 
arranged for, should be limited to one day. 

Respectfully yours, J. HW. ON. 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
A 
§ Av Sra, One day out. 
) May 30, 1867. 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 

Some of you will want to know what steaming 
out on the Atlantic is dike. Well, this is it: 
um-m-m, roll; um-m-m, swing; um-m-m, up a 
little, and down a little; um-m-m, slap, bang. Re- 
peat this continuously, night and day, and you have 
the sensations of fair-weather sailing as one feels 
them in his state-room or in the cabin. It is very 
much like riding in a sleeping-car; the same rumble 
and jar, and the same sense of rapid going, with a 
little more sway and swing, such as the cars would 
have if they were continually going on alternate op- 
posite curves. Add to this at intervals of half a 
minute, a smart stroke or two as with a heavy sledge- 
hammer, on the end of your moving car, and you 
have an idea of the blow made by the waves against 
the advancing ship. Such it is with a smooth sea. 
How it would be in a gale, I shall have to wait and 
see. 

But on deck, you have, in addition to this motion, 
the great, grey, heaving disk of the Atlantic spread 
around you, with your vessel for the center, point- 
ing her bowsprit nearly north-east. Now you can 
see the slow, steady rising of the bow asa swell 
glides under it; then you feel it slipping from under 
you and lifting the stern, while the fore part of the 
ship dips to meet another wave. So it is up and 
down, up and down, with a kind of throbbing, 
rhythmic motion, and a sense of labor, in which you 
take a passive part with the ship. 


Some of the passengers seem not to enjoy this 
dance. Parties who maintained the most jocund 
health and spirits all the way down the bay, imme- 
diately on crossing the bar began to put on gravity 
of demeanor, and have remained since apparently 
in a state of profound dejection. Some of them keep 
their rooms ; others, stretched on settees and bundled 
in extra clothing, resign themselves to semi-stupor 
on the central part of the deck. A few of the more 
fortunate (of whom Iam one), escape sea-sickness 
and find exhilaration in this grand gallop of the sea. 


The ship, I may as well say for some of you in- 
landers who do not often see one, is a stout iron boat 
292 feet in length (somewhat longer than both the 
O. C. barns), standing twenty or thirty feet out of 
the water, with huge machinery in the central 
depths, and suits of rooms built along the middle space 
of the two upper floors. The sailors and steerage 
passengers live in the part forward of the machinery ; 
the first-class passengers room in the after part. My 
room opens upon the principal deck, along which, in 
the narrow space between the cabins and the side of 
the vessel, I can take a promenade of 250 feet. The 
ship has in addition to its steam power, two masts 
provided with sails for catching a favorable breeze. 

Four days out.—June 2.—Did I say that steam- 
sailing on the ocean is like riding in a sleeping-car? 
Well, as I cannot afford to hunt up comparisons 
and then throw them away, I shall let that stand ; 
but with some new light that I have had on the sub- 





ject, I must say that is not the figure that I should! climb over the gunwale and make free with your 


just now select to describe a voyage. We have had 
a gale, or rather a twenty-four heurs’ storm, off the 
banks of Newfoundland. I liked it at first, but pretty 
soon it became too serious, in my eyes, to be amus- 
ing. It tasted from one morning till the next. Most 
of the passengers kept their rooms, sick or anxious. 
Indeed, there seemed to be no safety any where else ; 
and how long the cabins would be tenable, was a 
question to some of us landsmen, quite problemati- 
cal. That was a dismal, sleepless night, of June 1. 
How long it seemed! For an idea of the ship’s mo- 
tion, dismiss the railroad comparison and imagine 
yourself in the upper story of a house, which, by a 
kind of pivotal arrangement should bend down first on 
one side with its eaves nearly half-way to the ground, 
and then straightening up should go down similarly 
on the other side, with an occasional teeter end-wise, 
aud now and then a Junge bodily down the side of a 
considerable hill, with a groan and jar that would 
seem to come from the crushed-in ribs of a Titan. 
Keep up this turmoil through all the dark hours, 
mingled with the hissing of the storm, the rush of 
waters over the bulwarks, the hoarse sound of the 
officer’s speaking-trumpet giving orders overhead, 
and the maddened ocean-inferno raging around ; and 
still, any words of description like these, quite fail 
to equal the scene of a storm atsea. With us, it was 
a square stand-up fight between the irate elements, 
and human skill and courage. On one side was 
furious, remorseless, overwhelming force; on the 
other, coolness, science, and endurance. The match 
to a landsman seemed wholly an unequal one, but 
as the storm increased in intensity, one shift after 
another was applied to meet it. Every man was in 
his place; no mistake was made; no plank failed; 
no machinery gave out; and aftera night anda day’s 
buffeting in vain, nature gave up the contest; and 
the next morning the dashing of the waves in the 
sunshine around us, was a gambol—not a fight. 


And speaking of waves, the ocean variety is quite 
different in form as well as size, from those to which 
we are accustomed in pictures and small inland 
waters. Instead of having any thing like regularity 
or prettiness of outline, the storm wave of the Atlan- 
tic is a shapeless, moving heap ot water, covering 
perhaps half an acre, and rising, as I judge, at its 
hillocky summit, thirty or forty feet above the bot- 
tom of its slope. It is not inantly termed by sailors 
a“sea;” and it is to plough through, or otherwise 
deal with these seas, that ocean-bound vessels have 
to be prepared. 


On the whole, the ‘ocean is a rough road to get 
over, and has its grim moods wherewith to astonish 
the verdant traveler ; but having said this, there is a 
great deal to say in its praise. If it is monotonous, it 
is also mobile ; if simple in outline, as compared with 
land, it has depth and mystery; if sterile, it is the 
pathway of wealth. What 3000 miles of desert land 
could be passed over as we now pass this desert 
water, making it almost a pleasure trip? Acquaint- 
ance with the ocean, takes out of one the timidity 
which is bred of stationary life. After being dan- 
dled a week on this awful bosom, the apprehensions 
ot danger which at first beset you give place toa 
new trust, and you say, 


“Ifa storm saould come and awake the decp, 
What matter? 1 shall ride and sleep.” 


The comic aspects of a voyage are numerous. 
Think of dining on a big rocking-chair in full swing, 
with a table attached, and the dishes before you lurch- 
ing at intervals from one side of it to the other. As 
youstep from your state-room on deck, you see a man 
coming toward you looking as if his right leg were 
two or three inches shorter than the other, he ap- 
proaches so towards the floor in that direction. Af- 
ter a few steps he becomes straightened up, and then 
over he goes the other way, as if it was his left leg 
that lacked the inches. A sailor’s posture with ref- 
erence to the deck, is generally either in the back- 
handed or Italic style, and he varies from one to the 
other with great readiness. 

At durk, a man comes and slides a plank panel 
before the window of your room, leaving only a 
small circle of thick glass to look through. This is 
only precautionary, to keep out the waters of the 
Atlantic, if they should take a freak in the night to 





lodgings. I was one day sitting by the dining-room 
table on the same deck with our room, twenty feet 
above the water line, when a smart dash of water 
struck the window above my head, and forcing it, 
way through the chinks, gave me a clever baptism 
and sent me off in search of a drier seat. The cry 
of the sailors as they haul at the ropes, is a kind of 
dolorous wail like that of a soul in pain. On the 
other hand, the merry piping of the bo’s’n’s whis- 
tle with which he signals his tarry fellows to their 
work, is a pleasant interruption of the noises of the 
night. It sounds as cheery and persuasive as a 
canary bird’s song. 

The variety of passengers who are brought te- 
gether in the saloon of a steamship, affords plenty of 
social occupation. Let me run them over as they 
are seated at dinner. At the captain’s table are, first, 
a prominent agriculturist editor and his family, go- 
ing abroad for a lorg tour; then a Connecticut 
teacher, with the title LL.D.; then two Methodist 
ministers, seeking health and recreation; then a col- 
legian and two lady companions bound for the Holy 
Land; then a San Francisco merchant and his lady ; 
a French woman; a Connecticut merchant, at the 
age of 67 setting forth to see the world; a New York 
merchant, and a young lawyer from Central New 
York. At the mate’stable, are a Tennessee merchant, 
his wife and sister; a New York merchant and his 
family ; two Oneida Communists; an Englishman 
who has prospered in California; another who has 
done the same in Ilinois; an lowa merchant, who 
is familiar with the “ Newhouse traps”; a French- 
man; and a handsome young Italian, who has made 
the tour of America with letters of introduction from 
Garibaldi. As these are thrown together en famile, 
by life on board ship, they soon become sufficiently 
acquainted for familiar conversation, and topics of 
interest are found for all classes. Among other sub- 
jects, Oneida Communism, without our solicitation, 
has had its share of discussion. 


June 9.—For the last week we have had a fine 
breeze astern, and the sea smooth almost as the North 
River. With six or seven sails set, we have bowled 
along at a splendid rate night and day, and this 
morning Ireland is dimly in sight, a bold, hilly 
coast ten miles distant on our left. At Queenstown, 
where we shall touch in a few hours, many of the 
passengers will leave, for the purpose of making the 
tour of Ireland and Scotland. Yesterday, at dinner, 
a meeting was formed, with Hon. Daniel Chase of 
Conn., in the chair, and Rev. C. C. Leigh of New 
York, as Secretary, at which resolutions congratula- 
tory of the officers and ship were passed. After 
leaving Queenstown, twenty hours’ sail will bring 
us to old England, from whence, if God please, you 
shall hear from us again. G. 


JOURNAL OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
I. 
§ On board Cunard Steamer Tripoli, 
( At Sea, Wednesday, June 5, 1867. 
F Europe is an American paradise, he who enters 
therein must pass through the gates of purga- 
tory. Such at least is my verdict, after a week’s 
steaming thitherward, over not the most tranquil of 
“Summer Seas.” The sea is a very good thing in 
its way; but having tried it, I have decided that it is 
net the element I should choose to live upon. G@— 
takes to it more naturally than myself; and I have 
no doubt would in time make an accomplished mari- 
ner. 

You will perhaps observe a discrepancy Of a week 
between the date of this journal and the day of our 
sailing, and will, I think, have no difficulty in at- 
tributing it to its proper cause. Were I to follow 
the dictates of self-complacency, I should carefully 
draw the veil of oblivion over this part of my expe- 
rience; but having bound myself by a solemn prom- 
ise to tell the whole truth about the matter, I intend 
to make a clean breast of it. So here are my con- 
fessions as to sea-sickness : 

The ship left her moorings, at Jersey City, on 
Wednesday, the 29th of May, at half-past one o'clock 
P. M. We steamed leisurely down the Bay, through 
the Narrows, into the Lower Bay, and past Sandy 
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Hook, into the open ocean. It was abreast of Sandy 
Hook that we first felt the true swell of the ocean. 
It was a gentle, subtly swaying motion, at first, as 
soothing as if Father Neptune were a tender mother, 
rocking us to rest on a loving bosom. As we stood 
out to sea, the motion increased; still it was rhyth- 
mic and undulating and not at all disagreeable. 

At half-past four the dinner-bell rang. I took my 
seat at the table with a vigorous appetite, sharpened 
by the sea-breeze, and for three long English courses 
did ample justice to the fare. i had observed a 
gradual diminution in the number of ladies present, 
but felt comparatively stout-hearted until the end of 
the third course, when a certain indefinable sensa- 
tion at the pit of my stomach warned me that it 
would be a matter of prudence to withdraw. This 
I did without a parley. I retreated to my berth, 
lay down on my back, and there awaited patiently 
the coming dispensation. 

It did not keep me waiting a great while. In 
about five minutes I hud thrown up, not only all the 
food I had just eaten, but as it seemed to me at the 
time, every thing I had swallowed for the twenty- 
four hours previous. Such an utterly exhaustive up- 
heaval I can nowhere recollect among my previous 
experiences. It relieved me wonderfully, however, 
and I crawled into my berth again, in quite a com- 
fortable frame of mind. So comfortable indeed was 
1, that I was induced by the steward to drink a cup 
of tea; which in another ten minutes had shared the 
fate of the three courses aforesaid. 

G—— all this time was loud in his praises of the 
sea. It was majestic—dynamic, he said ; nota qualm 
had interrupted the serenity of hisenjoyment. This 
was a little aggravating ; but I submitted to it meek- 
ly and went to bed, where I slept as soundly as ever 
in my life. Such was my introduction to 

“A life on the ocean wave.” 


I awoke in the morning without the slightest 
trace of nausea; but when I essayed to dress myself, I 
was so dizzy that 1 could hardly stand. The gently 
rocking motion had become fearfully positive ; I felt 
as if I were in the clutch of a monster, rather than the 
arms of a tender mother. There was no help for it, 
however, and the only question was, how to get 
through it with the best grace possible. I experi- 
enced no discomfort when lying down, but when 
standing or walking, I could hardly see for dizziness. 
Appetite I had none; and had it not been for the 
persistent efforts of the kind-hearted and indefatjga- 
ble steward, I should not have eaten a mouthful 
of food trom Wednesday, May 29th, to Wednesday, 
June 5th. The worthy fellow seemed to think it 
very singular that I was disinclined to eat. “ Why,” 
said he, “it’s very strange that you don’t /eat any- 
thing.” 

Friday evening I was much better, and was prom- 
ising myself a speedy recovery, when my convales- 
cence was interrupted by 

A STORM. 

Now a storm at sea is a very fine thing, theoreti- 
cally ; grand, majestic. sublime, picturesque, and all 
that. But astorm at sea practically, to one who has 
not half recovered from his first sea-sickness, excites 
quite a different set of sensations. I have always 
wanted to witness a storm at sea, and now that it is 
over, I am not sorry that I have had the opportunity ; 
but I will here confess that I have had my entire ill 
of it. That Ido not exaggerate in calling this a 
severe storm, will appear from the following data: 

1. The ship’s crew say that they have seldom 
experienced a harder gale. 

2. The rolling and pitching of the vessel was so 
violent that one of the officers on duty was taken 
sick and had to be relieved. 

3. During the storm the spray beat clear over 
the top of the smoke-stack, a distance of not less 
than forty-tive feet from the water. 

The gale commenced about midnight on Friday 
night. Sleeping quite soundly, I was not very sensi- 
ble of anything unusual in the state of the elements 
until I attempted to rise, when I became aware that 
the ship was rolling and pitching frightfully. I at- 
tempted to dress myself; and after much labor, suc- 
ceeded in. getting on my pantaloons, vest, and one 
stocking; when I crept back into my berth, and re- 
mained there the rest of the day. G——, who had 





hitherto scorned the idea of being confined to his 
cabin, soon followed my example, and quiet reigned 
within our narrow abode, while without the winds 
and waves held high carnival. The only cenversa- 
tion which passed between us on that day was ac- 
cording to the best of my recollection, as follows: 

.—* C——, You had better compose a new set 
of ‘Dreams on the Ocean Waltzes.’ Here is a good 
opportunity for descriptive music.” 

Myself —“I don’t believe those beautiful waltzes 
were ever written on the ocean. I think Mr. Gung’) 
composed them before leaving home.” 

The prospect from our cabin window at this time 
was certainly not enlivening, at least to a person of 
unsteady nerves. Our room is on deck, and as I 
lay in my berth, I looked directly over the gunwale 
of the vessel into the sea beyond. The ship, as I 
have said, rolled and pitched frightfully. First it 
would tip, further and further, till the bulwarks act- 
ually touched the water, and I could look out and 
see the cold, steely, blue waves seething and foaming 
past, chasing each other in a sort of mad gallop— 
eager, ravenous, hungry, ready to devour the ship 
and allon board to gratify their fierce appetites: 
then the roll of the vessel would carry us over in the 
opposite direction till nothing was visible through 
the window but a square patch of graysky. All this 
time the wind howled and shrieked an unearthly 
treble through the rigging, and the steady thud of the 
engine in the hold gave a grim sub-bass to a chorus 
quite Plutonic in- character. Of course we knew 
that the ship was staunch, and well-manned, and the 
officers competent and trustworthy; but in the 
midst of some terrific lurch, the suggestion would 
obstinately present itself, that the vessel was iron, 
and that if, on such an occasion she should roll a 
little too far, so as to let the water into her hold, she 
would go to the bottom as straight as a mariner’s plum- 
met. One particularly tremendous lurch I remem- 
ber, because it emptied all our water-pitchers and 
wash-bowls on to the cabin-floor. 1 thought for an 
instant that the ship would not right herself, but 
would go the other way; but after a momentary 
poise, in which she seemed in doubt which way to 
turn, she slowly settled back into an upright posi- 
tion. I once wrote a sea-poem, which has happily 
become extinct, together with some other indiscre. 
tions of my younger days. I remember barely a 
single line of it, which ran thus: 

“ Sport with the waves, while dashing wildly past.” 

It seemed not altogether mal-apropos, as I lay in 
my berth all that weary day, gazing out upon the 
wide waste of waters so near me; and I hereby res- 
cue it from the oblivion which perhaps after all it 
best deserves. 

I had formed my conception of the appearance of 
the sea in a storm, from pictures and descriptions, 
and was obliged to modify it considerably when face 
to face with the thing itself. Thus, a large wave is 
generally represented as a great blank wall of water, 
crested with foam, and very much like the side of a 
house coming straight at you, as if about to over- 
wielm you With certain destruction. Again, a ship 
in a storm is supposd to be one moment sliding down 
a steep incline into an immeasurable abyss, and the 
next, ascending an abrupt ridge at an angle as sharp 
as that of the roof of a Gothic cathedral. Now I 
have seen nothing of this kind, and I do not think it 
is to be found at sea. Ina hard gale the surface of 
the ocean is disturbed, and the difference in elevation 
between the hights and depths may be from fifteen 
to thirty feet; perhaps more: but the area thus up- 
heaved is so large, that the incline, as you go from 
the crest of a wave to the trough of the sea, is very 
gradual. Standing on the deck of a ship, and look- 
ing out upon the water, you see in the background 
the same general level as in acalm, and in the fore- 
ground a huge, unwieldy mass of water pulsating 
slowly to and fro in a measured and monotonous ca- 
dence. There are no where abrupt lines, or sharp 
angles: but everywhere long, easy curves. 

Saturday Night.—1 lay awake not from any lack 
of disposition to sleep, but because a certain amount 
of care was necessary to keep myself in my berth. 
The possible result of a nap might be a fall of four 
or five feet upon the floor of the cabin, anda few 
broken bones, The storm however exhausted itself, 





and on Sunday the weather was fair, with buta 
moderate wind. It was a day or two before the sea 
regained its wonted composure, and in the mean 
time I gradually got the better of my sea-sickness, 
which by the way I had entirely torgotton. I am 
reminded of it however, as I write, by. a dizziness in 
my head, which compels me to keep rather more 
quiet than is my wont, and do the most of my writ- 
ing while lying on my back in my berth. 

Thursday, June 6.—It gives one a somewhat em- 
phatic conception of the extent of the Atlantic Ocean, 
to steam steadily for a week across an unbroken ex- 
panse of water, hardly meeting with any sign of life 
outside of our own vessel. A sail or two in the dis- 
tunce; a few of Mother Carey’s chickens following in 
our wake; a flock of gulls, and a shoal of porpoises 
on the grand bank off Newfoundland; these are 
the only animate creatures which have disturbed the 
solitude of this vast watery desert, within the circle 
of our horizon. One appreciates the language of the 
“ Ancient Mariner—” 

“ Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink.” 

Anything more sublime, more lonely, and more 
monotonous, it is difficult to conceive of. Don’t be 
alarmed : I am not about to inflict upon you an essay 
on a subject so hackneyed. I prefer rather to give 
you a little insight into some peculiarities of our 
every-day life on shipboard. 

At first glance, eating would seem to be the princi- 
pal business transacted on shipboard. We have four 
regular meals per diem: breakfast at half past eight ; 
luncheon at twelve ; dinner at four; and tea at half- 
past seven. All of these are substantial and care- 
fully prepared, and seem to be enjoyed greatly by 
all the Englishmen aboard, and not a few of the 
Americans. To one like myself, bred to New 
England habits of diet, it seems an overplus of eating ; 
the interval between the meals being not sufficiently 
long to sharpen my appetite. 

Dinner is of course the grand meal of the day. 
It is served, as I have said, at four o’clock, and lasts 
precisely an hour and a half. It consists of six cour- 
ses, as follows: 

1. Soup. 

2. Solid dishes, such as meat, fish, fowls, &c. 

3. Pastry, including puddings, pies, jellies, &c. 

4. Cheese, with a ship’s biscuit, or bit of pilot 
bread. 

5. Dessert: to me the most attractive part of the 
meal. This course is amply furnished with nuts of 
various kinds, raisins, figs, pine-anples, oranges, ba- 
nanas, apples, and other fruits. 

6. Coffee. 


After this, those who drink wine or other spirits 
may spend an unlimited time in hob-nobbing over 
the table-cloth. For my own part,I usually make 
good my retreat after the dessert is over. Barely 
two hours elapse when tea is served, which is gen- 
erally strong enough to keep a nervous man awake 
the better half of the night. 

Friday, June 7.—I usually retire early and lie an 
hour or two before getting to sleep, listening to the 
sounds outside of my cabin. Last night some senti- 
mental passenger produced a flute, and serenaded us 
with a few such airs as “Sweet Home,” “ Annie 
Laurie,” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” At length he at- 
tempted the Marseillaise Hymn, but got lost about 
the middle of it, and after wandering about for some 
time, vainly endeavoring to find his way out, sudden!y 
subsided, and I have not heard from him since. Then 
a chorus of voices in the saloon struck up a familiar 
song; then a voice which I recognized as that of 
the rotund Yorkshireman, sang a rather pretty and 
somewhat plaintive ballad; and then I dropped 
asleep and dreamed that I was the man at the wheel, 
and that the officer on deck told me to port the helm, 
and I didn’t know which way to turn it. 

Saturday, June 8—We are having very favorable 
weather, and are rapidly nearing the coast of Ire- 
land. ‘ The wind for several days past has been dead 
astern, so that we run under sail as well as steam, at 
the rate of two hundred andseventy or eighty miles a 
day. Thissailing over a trackless sea is very much 
like walking by faith ; to all outward appearance we 
are no nearer our port of destination than on the 
day when we started; and yet the captain tells us 
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that in all probability we shall be in Queenstown by 
to-morrow noon. It will certainly be pleasant to set 
foot on firm land once more, after eleven days of 
such unstable footing. 

The order and system which prevail on board 
these English ships, are edifying to a well-regulated 
mind. Every thirfg is in its place; the most exact 
promptness is observed on all occasions; the meals 
are served invariably at the striking of the hour—a 
proceeding all the more difficult as the ship’s time 
has to be set forward from fifteen to thirty minutes 
a day, owing to the change of longitude—and finally 
the officers and crew, from the captain downward, 
are uniformly courteous and obliging, so far as my 
observation has extended ; the general management 
of the ship and the treatment of the passengers has 
been unexceptionable, and Icommend Capt. Martyn 
tothe public as a good specimen of the traditional 
British sailor. To-day we have uninterrupted sun- 
shine for the first time since leaving the port of New 
York. The change it effects in the appearance of 
the sea is very beautiful. The dark, cold hue of the 
water becomes a deep blue, spotted as far as the eye 
can reach with glistening white crests of foam. The 
wake of our ship is marked by a line of pale green 
which blends gradually in the distance with the all- 
absorbing azure. I can easily understand the at- 
tachment which sailors have for the sea, as I stand 
on deck and view the panorama before me. In 
spite of its sameness it is lovely. 

I believe I have not described our room. It is an 
apartment six feet by seven, about as large a a good- 
sized closet at home. You enter—I had almost said, 
from the east, as we have been running so long in 
an easterly direction that the ship seems to have be- 
come a fixture as to the points of the compass. On 
the left as you open the door, is the window, under- 
neath which, and occupying the entire side of the 
room, is a lounge covered with crimson velvet, which, 
by the way, we found was a very good thing to have. 
Opposite the door is our wash-stand, over which 
hangs a small looking-glass and a rack to hold combs, 
brushes, a bottle of water and other toilette appur- 
tenances. Beside this our night lamp swings in a 
socket, the lower end weighted to keep it upright. 
On the right are our berths—two shallow troughs 
six feet long and two in width. Aslam about the 
same length myself, there is not much room to spare 
when I attempt to sleep in an extended position. In 
the remaining space we are obliged to stow our two 
selves, four traveling bags, our overcoats, and other 
appurtenances incident to a journey. This open 
area in the middle of the room is barely four feet 
square. When we rise in the morning, only one of 
us can dress at a time, while the other lies in his 
berth and eyes him wistfully. This business of 
dressing oneself on shipboard in rough weather, is a 
somewhat intricate affair. If any one wishes to 
know what it is like, let him try to dress himself in 
a large cradle, with some one rocking it backward 
and forward, now steadily, and then with a sudden 
jerk. Just as you get into a critical position, per- 
haps with one leg of your pantaloons on, and your 
foot raised, in the act of inserting the other, the ship 
will give a lurch, and send you flat on to the 
cabin floor; or, after you have profited by experi- 
ence, and learned to calculate the chances, you may 
fix it so that you will strike on the lounge and thus 
break the force of the concussion. I wonder what 
is the minimum of space in which a man could live ? 
I think we have got very near it. 

The dinner to-day being the last at which the pas- 
sengers were all expected to be present, there were 
evolved the usual amount of speeches, toasts, and 
resolutions complimentary to the ship, officers and 
crew. Iwas entangled into making a speech myself; 
a further report of which I do not intend to give. 
After this was over, the sea being smooth, some of 
the gay members of our party danced a quadrille on 
deck. And then the sun set in unclouded splendor, 
and the stars shone out one by one, and a great, rey- 
erential awe came over me as I sat on deck, long 
into the gathering twilight. 

Queenstown, Ireland, Sunday, June 9.—The coast of 
Ireland was in full view when I rose this morning. 
A steep, ragged wall of basalt, with the surf dashing 
at its base, and a wide, dreary slope stretching be- 





hind, far back to the summit of the mountain. An 
old, gray castle, which my Irish friend says is a relic 
of the feudal ages, on the crest of the hill. As we 
draw near, we can see that every inch of this rugged 
soil is cultivated, and can even dintinguish the mud 
cabins of the peasantry. We pass Crook Haven, 
round Cape Clear, and anchor in Queenstown Bay, 
where I shall try to mail this to you. cu 2d. 


INSIDE THE CABIN. 


[The following more private communication from 

G. W. N. is too good to be reserved]. 
Mid-Ocean, June 7, 1867. 

Dear Noon MEEtTInG :—It is not a mere form 
with which your two brothers salute you from this 
unmapped place on the great circle of the earth. It 
is enough that God knows where we are, and that 
no spot is so distant or desolate but that it opens by 
a sure door into the same warm family sphere of 
love and joy in which you dwell. Our little cabin is 
about six feet by eight in size; but when we get into 
it and shut the door, we find it large enough to con- 
tain you all, and neither heaven nor the Communi- 
ties seem distant. The motto that Mr. Noyes gave 
us proves a true one: “Space is nothing; time is 
nothing ; inspiration and Providence are all.” 


Our voyage, I am sure, will have the effect to en- 
large our hearts in a mariner and direction that will 
be of value to us, and perhaps to you. In myself it 
has led to an expansion of faith in a new field. 
First, it developed my weakness and deficiency ina 
manner severely trying, and then it led me to a vic- 
tory as satisfying as the conflict was sharp. I refer 
to the casting down of false imaginations of fear. I 
found that the storm on the deep was fully matched 
by a tumult in myself, and that if I was to have fel- 
lowship with Christ, I must first get power to still 
the winds and waves within. This I did by a thor- 
ough wrestle with the spirit that oppressed me, 
which I found was the same form of unbelief which 
Christ met in the disciples when he said, “ O, ye of 
little faith.” The result was a conquest over trai- 
torous elements, and a giving of ‘strength and peace 
that are worth all the trouble of the voyage. I 
should feel myseif well paid, even if that should be 
the only result. 

As I lay in my berth, in the night, dealing with 
this matter, my thoughts took the following form: 

% 
Out of here, 
Traitor Fear! 
Hiding all the Heavens clear ; 
I will go, 
Fast or slow, 
On sea, or land, above, below. 
And still I tell thee, far or near, 
Thou ’rt not my comrade, Traitor Fear! 


Il. 
Safe from harm, 
Full of charm, 
Faith entwines in mine her arm: 
She and I 
Together hie 
Where’er my destined pathways lie. 
An angel bright, she lights my way, 
And turns all darkness into day. 

If this little experience is personal to myself, I 
offer it as a contribution on the side of faith, and as 
a testimony to God’s faithfulness in every situation 
when there is a call upon him. 

Not knowing the subject of your present interest, 
let us at least be counted in as sympathizing with 
you in the pursuit of faith and a continuous con- 


version. @. W. N. 


HARD-TIMES BED-QUILT. 
DO not know the origin of this quilt, but 
suspect. it must be a Yankee invention. 
Probably in the time of the war, when cotton 
and calico were scarce and high-priced, necessity 
impelled some sharp-witted lady to invent it. 
As it deserves to be considered an improve- 


ment on old-fashioned quilts, | will endeavor to 
describe the method of making it. 


Take a piece of white cloth a quarter of s yard 
square, and a piece of calico one inch and five- 
sixteenths square, get the exact center of each, 
and place the center of the calico on the center 
of the white cloth and stick a pin through it. 
If the piece of calico is dark, take two pieces of 
light colored calico of the same size, lay one of 
them with the right side down on the dark piece 
which is pinned on, and sew it on one edge, 
taking the stitches through the white cloth, then 
turn the light piece back. Do the same with 
the other light piece on the opposite edge of the 
dark. This will make three square pieces side 
by side, the center one dark, and the two out- 
sides light. Next take two pieces of dark col- 
ored calico, an inch and five-sixteenths wide, 
as long as the three pieces sewed together, and 
sew them on in the same way you did the others, 
on the top and bottom of the three pieces. 
Then sew on light colored pieces on the two sides, 
then again dark colored ones at the top and bot- 
tom, and so on until you have covered the white 
piece. The calico pieces after they are sewed 
on, will be one inch in width, nine inches just 
covering the quarter of a yard, the five-sixteenths 
being taken up in seams. 


If your center piece of calico is light-colored, 
then reverse the process exactly. In setting 
these squares together for your bed-quilt, you 
alternate light and dark centers, always placing 
the dark edge of one square to the dark edge of 
another. When they are sewed together, and 
the white felled down on the back side, you will 
have a bed-quilt ready to bind, the wearisome 
quilting being done. Of course it contains no 
batting. You need have no regard to the match- 
ing of pieces, except to keep the light and dark 
distinct. The width of the calico pieces can be 
varied as one pleases. Eleven or thirteen pieces 
across the quarter of a yard lining, would make 
a greater number of scams, and consequently 
more thickness to the quilt. By trying it one 
will find that all colors and sizes of pieces can 
be worked up economically. The smallest 
pieces that usually go in the rag-bag can be 
used. A housekeeper could keep a basket for 
pieces, and as she had leisure, now and then 
make a square, and in the course of a year or so 
she would have a bed-quilt without feeling it. 
More than all, she will be astonished at the 
effect of putting the squares together. When 
completed it is quite beautiful, resembling Mo- 
saic work. H. A. N. 

Execrricity In Iron Smettine.—Of all the 
remarkable applications of electro-magnetism 
which have been made within the past three or 
four years, says the Atheneum, the most remark- 
able is perhaps the one now talked about, name- 
ly the use of an electro-magnetic current in the 
smelting of iron. We hear that the experiment 
has been tried at one of the leading ironworks 
in Sheffield, and with complete success. The 
mode of operation as roughly described, is to 
place a fixed electro-magnetic opposite an opening 
in the side of a furnace, to excite the magnet by 
means of a Smee’s battery, and to direct the 
current. of magnetisin into the molten metal, 
The effect is surprising; the metal appears to 
bubble and boil, the melting is expedited, which 
economises fuel, and the quality of the iron is 
so much improved that for toughness and hard- 
nes& it can hardly be equaled. It ap that 
some, if not all the impurities which remain 





after the ordinary process, are driven out by the 
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use of magnetism; consequently, this new ap- 
plication of the oceult element may be regarded 
as full of promise, fur all who work in iron. 


All of which is to be taken with a grain of salt. 





Sweer Home.—A gentleman being asked by a 
clergyman why he did not attend the evening prayer 
meeting, said he could not leave the children. 
“ What! have you no servants?” “ Yes,” he replied, 
“we have two servants who keep the house and 
board us, but we are allowed few privileges.” 


THE TRAPPERS SONG. 


The Autumn sun is painting the forest with his beams, 

The beavers now are building their dams across the streams; 

Now the otter slideth ewiftly where the lake’s deep water 
gleams. 


The mink’s fur groweth lustrous as the frosts begin to come, 
The marten seeks the dark woods in which to build his home, 
And among the river marshes the muskrat rears his dome. 


The bear the acorn crunches in the oak-woods on the hills, 

The equirrel wit h the beach-nut his winter storehoure fills ; 

Now the wild buck leaps in glory as his heart with freedom 
thrills. 


To me these things are tokens that I far away must roam, 

And in the grand old forests must build my trapper-home; 

Where the fisher hunts the squirrel, whereat morn the ruffed 
grouse drum. 


I must drink the purest water that in nameless brooks doth 
flow, 

And tramp through swamps and marshes where fragrant cedars 
grow ; 

I must eat the savory venison that I’ve hunted through the snow. 


With rifle and with steel-trap I will search the hills and streams; 

Then by my camp-fire nightly will lie down to pleasant dreams, 

While through lofty pine and hemlock the silvery starlight 
gleams, T. L. P. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Ir is now generally thought that a session of Con- 
gress will be held in July for the purpose of passing 
some supplementary act, more clearly defining the 
meaning of the Military Reconstruction bill passed 
at the last session. 

TuE trial of John H. Surratt is now in progress at 
Washington. Among the witnesses examined, was 
Sergeant Dye, whose testimony proves the identity 
of Surratt, his presence in Washington on the 14th 
of April, and that he met and conversed with Boeth 
at the theatre on the night of the murder of the 
President, immediately before the assassination took 
place. 


Tue eight-hour Dill has been passed by the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut and will goin effect on the 
first of January next. It provides that eight-hours 
“shall be deemed a legal day’s work unless other- 
wise agreed by the parties.” 


On the 17th inst., Attorney-General Stanbery’s 
Opinion on the Military Bill, and the powers of the 
military commanders at the South, was published in 
the leading daily papers. He differs very materially 
both from the President and Congress; he regards 
the military at the South as merely a police, and 
comments on the actions of the commanders as far 
exceeding the bounds of their authority. The Presi- 
dent and Cabinet met on the 17th inst., and de- 
cided that the opinion of the Attorney-General 
necessitates the revoking of those acts of the Dis- 
trict Commander which it declared illegal. The 
President has announced his intention to embody 
the points of the Attorney-General’s opinion in a 
General Order to the District Commanders. 


FOREIGN. 


AUTHENTIC information has been received from 
Mexico that the court-martial in the case of Maxi- 
milian has, after continuing a few days, been sus- 
pended, his counsel not having arrived. The army 
and people are clamorous for his blood, and to allay 
the popular excitement and satisfy them, circumstan- 
tial accounts of his execution are constantly circu- 
lated. 

From the city of Mexico, comes the news that 
Marquez, who still holds out against the Liberals, has 
put the wife of a Minister of Juarez’s Cabinet and 
the wife of a Liberal Governor of the State, in Pris- 





on, and threatened to shoot them, together with fifty 
other Liberal families which he holds under arrest, 
unless Maximilian is given up. 


Reports from Hayti state that Gen. Salnave has 
been made President by proclamation, and is very 
popular. 

Ir has been officially announced in Japan, that the 
port of Hiago, and one on the west coast of Niphon, 
also the cities of Yeddo and Osaca, will be opened 
on the first of January next. Grounds for the pur- 
poses of residences and trade have been set apart at 
Hiago and Osaca, and a similar arrangement will be 
soon completed at the other ports. 


Tue Sublime Porte has issued a firman granting to 
aliens the right to hold lana within the limits of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Tue Queen of Spain will not visit Paris, because 
she fears the outbreak of a revolution during her ab- 
sence; and the King of Portugal, it is said, will 
stay at home because he has no money. 

Some members of the opposition in the English 
House of Commons having made an attack upon 
Lord Stanley’s course in the recent Peace Confer- 
ence of London, Lord Stanley stated in reply that, 
had England hesitated to give her adhesion to the 
collective guarrantee of the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg, the armies of France and Prussia would be now 
in the field and all Europe would be involved in war. 
Lord Stanley also stated that the Luxemburg treaty, 
as signed in London, did not bind any power to in- 
terfere singly in the eventualities which may arise 
relative to the future of Luxemburg. 


Tue steamship Chiltern, whicharrived at Heart’s 
Content on the 16th inst., proceeded on the 17th to 
grapple for the ends of the broken cable. At 7 p.m. 
the Irish end was recovered, tested, and found per- 
fect. After the necessary buoying, and renewed 
preparations for grappling, the Newfoundland end 
was obtained, and at 6a. m. on the 16th the ends 


were spliced, and communication through the cable 
restored. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. F., Mass.—You can keep your copy of The 


Witness. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending June 23, 1867. 
Nymphea odorata, Swect Scented Water-Lily. 
falmia angustifolia, Lambkill. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, Small Cranberry. 
Arisema Dracontium, Green Dragon. 


Solanum Duleamara, Nightshade. 
Spergula arvensis, Corn Spurrey. 
Nyssa multiflora, Pepperidge. 
Galium trifidum, Small Bedstraw. 
Mitchella repens, Partridge-berry. 
Sinapis arvensis, Charlock. 
Specularia perfoliata, Venus’s Looking-glass. 
Diervilla trifida, Bush Honeysuckle. 
Morus alba, White Mulberry. 
Cornus circinata, Round Leaved Cornel. 
Frazinus sambucifolia, Black Ash. 


Kalmia latifolia, 
Tris Virginica, 


Mountain Laurel. 
Slender Blue Flag. 


Galium lanceolatum, Wild Liquorice. 
Lipari lilitfolia, Twayblade. 
Sparganium eurycarpum, Bur-reed. 
Vaccinium macrocarpon, Common American 

[ Cranberry. 
Menispurmum Canadense, Canadian Moonseed. 
Triglochin maritimum, Arrow-grass. 
Achillea Millefolium, Yarrow. 
Lysimachia quadrifolia. Loosestrife. 
Pinus Strobus, White Pine. 
Lepidium Virginicum, Wild Pepper-grass. 
Sisymbrium officinale, Hedge Mustard. 
Andromeda ligustrina. Andromeda 
Tilia Americana, Basswood. 
Rubus cuneifolius, Sand-Blackberry. 
Veronica scutillata, Marsh Speedwell. 
Rubus hipidus, Running Swamp-Blackberry. 
Rudheckia hirta, Cone-flower. 
Rubus odoratus, Purple Flowering-Raspberry. 
Nuphar advena. Yellow Pond-Lily. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Tyeol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 


pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ax. 
NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9 Number 


of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. 
ber of b #, 9. Busi 
Communities. 


Num- 
, boarding of students from the 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C, and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the poplar 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
rtaGk, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticiem and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds, The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 








STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Biack and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. - Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pmt tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 


carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community y, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tue Oxeipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Foun@er, and an Outline of Its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. vo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

nee FROM SiN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 

phiet of 2.00 ner eden by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
Ble ¢ me, or $2. 

MA e ConriINneENcE; or Se Com Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 

ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noves. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 


Bacx VoLumes or THe “Cincutar;” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 
[The above works are for sale at this office.] 





